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The mirage of Egyptian sands, 
INusive, fading Hike a dream : 
Phe shadowy touch of nvocnlight haads: 
Upen the cheek in Stful gleam— 
These are the types of transient bliss, 
More futile than the moonbeam’s kiss! 
Of brief delights, full-mixed with shade; 
Of flowers that bloom, alas! to fade, 
And keave-us, wheal their me izo'er, 
More cad, more wretohed then before! 


Io it-& dream ’—or have thease efes 

Beheld, in treth, thy liviag form? 
Do phantoms of my brain arise, 

Like boreal lights In winter skies, 

To vex me with enchantment warm?’ 
Ny! I have listened to thy words, 
More pleasant them the song-of birds ;: 
With rapture heave these senses kueowm 
Thy presence in. those moments flown; 
The witchery of thy soulful eyes 
Has filled my breast with love-lorn sighs! 
Each dear enchantment of thy mien, 
Thy face, thy form; thyvelf once sect, 
Are graven on my heare’s blemk leaf, 
Imperishable ty pes of grief! 

"Fis over now-—the dream has fied, 

Like mirage vain, or meonbenne wan! 
The hopes, the joys which thou hast led , 
To happy train, with thee are gone! 

An hour, a day—’tis little time 
To Hager o'er in mournful rhyme; 
Yet houretike these are few and brief, 
Fit to be wept with atient grief! 

° And thou art gone—end other skies 
Eafold thee in their varied dyes. 
O, may they softly, gently shed 
Their duwy bicesings on thy head! 
Others by thee to-day are blessed, 
And, .woe ie me! perhepe caressed. 
Yet, lady, thou wilt not forget 
The lonely stranger baply met; 
Thy parting hand-clasp, warm and true, 
Thy swestly-spoken, sed adieu, 
Are tnemories whictt:may wot depart 
From-out this weary, sorrowing heart, 
Although—0 heart of mine, be calm!— 
That voice may be no more thy balm; 
Afthough—0O weépiog soul, give o'er!— 
That hawd-be pressed in mine no more!’ 


{omsezmas:}' 
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"+? 047% nog brothers and sisters—and; good gracious! 


ing a moral trailing at the end of your favorite 
fairy tales,.like a piece of dirty paper catching 


‘| at the skirts of a magnificent silk dress, and 


dragged along over the pavement by its charming 
wearer, wholly unconscious of the grinning chim- 
ney-sweep and’ shop-boys? ‘We recollect very 


| well'the vexation of spirit’ that filled our own 


youthful bosom, when gorgeous palaces and fair 
princesses vanished at the approach of some: 


axiom of commonplace morality, such as “ Be’ 
virtuous and you will be happy,” ‘“ Vice alWways' 
produces misery,” and the like. If your morat' 
is a necessary adcompaniment of your story, why 
not give it to your little victims at‘ the beginning, 
rather'than at the end, on the same principle that’ 
physicians give the nanseoas dose of cod liver 
oil first, and then afterwards the nice little bit of 
preserved ginger, to ‘take the taste out!” We, 


| however, hold that a moral: is a disagreeable ex- 


| some superfluity. 


-} Denial.” 


a= 


crescefice, a wen on a beaatiful nose, the: fifth 
foot of the five-footed calf, the one great and'tire- 
We preface the fullowing vera- 
cious history, therefore, with the frank avowal 
that there is no moral to it that cannot be 
stramed up in this short-maxim—“ Pretty cous- 


ins are dangerous things.” But if you, sage 


‘| reader, stilt believe that the moral is the soul, and 


the story only the body, why, jast bary this soul- 
less body in the grate, and turn your attention to 
that useful and instructive little work, entitled— 
“Ptums for Good Boys: or, How to buy a 
Pound of Happiness with an Ounce of ' Sti. 
Who does not know the pleasures and conve- 
niences of cousinship® If you are a lively’ 
young bachelor, how pleasant it is, when you _ 
make your annuat visit up country, to be greeted’ 
by half‘ dozen rosy faces with a-—“ Fie, Cousin 
Tom! you ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
your impudencef” Then, your male cousins 
are capital fi llows to go partridge shooring with ! 
What royal times yod have with them trout- 
fishing! Moreover, cousins pre-suppose uncles 
and aunts; and who ever made mince pies so 
well as Aunt Meéhitablé, or told a story so well’, 
as Uncle Jush¢ = Tho delights of cousinship are. 
manifold; and so are the conveniences, too. If' 


{ your cousins are nice girls and hearty, pleasant.i 


1 


Wasw yon were. still in: jacket. and ‘troasers;: 


deas reader, if you are of the masculine gender; 
or in frocks and pinafure, if you belemg to thas 
gentler sex wheee name is a synonyme for love- 
liness, did you not feel distressed at always §né- 


fcHows; it makes then tenfold nicer and pleas-. 
anter to know they are your own kith and kin;.. 
and'if otherwise, they are only cousins, af.er alf, 


who-cares fur his cousins t’ But these consideér-. 
ations are pulpable and self-evident ; did )ou ever. , 
reflect on the dangers of the relationship? If: 
not; read this warning exposition of them,and’. 
ponder its awful lessons with due solemuity.. 


Ign 


PART I. 
IN WHICH THE HERO MAKES A RASH VOW. 


In the retired little village of Hanaford (don’t 
consult your map—or if you must, look at 
Cochin-China; yen will find it there as soon as 
anywhere) no man was better known or more 
highly respected than Squire Ketchup. A 
selectman, a justice of the peace, the owner of 
some three hundred good acres and some ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars safely invested, he found 
life a “ toler’bly pleasant kind of institooshun,” as 
he phrased it; and he seemed disposed to make 
it “‘toler’bly pleasant’ to those around him. 
He was very benevolent and open-handed, bat 
shrewd withal; he had as keen ascent for an im- 
postor as a dog has for a woodchuck, and about 
as mach mercy, too. If one of his fellow-towns- 
men had a few hundreds to invest, he would 
‘happen in” mpon the squire some afternoon, 
and in the course of an hour or so, carelessly 
remark : 

“ Wall, squire, I dunno much about them ’ere 
sort of things, ‘cause I aint so much in the way 
of hearin’ on ’emn as you men of prop’ty air, but I 
hearn ’em telling down at the store, t’other day, 
that the Hodge Podge Railroad is a doin’ a 
purty smashing business, now-a-days, and makes 
consid’able dividends to the stockholders.” 

“Wall, yes,” the squire would dryly say, 
 p’r’aps it doos do a purty smashing business ; 
I calc’late it'll go to smash one of these days, 
directors and all. Tell ye what, neighbor, it 
don’t pay to make dividends of ten per cent., 
and borrer the money to do it with.” 

“ Wall, I kinder thought as mach,” the other 
would say, closing his fingers tightly over some- 
thing he had in his coat-pocket. ‘I sez to my 
old ’oman last week, ‘Polly,’ sez I, ‘I don’t 
b’lieve the Hodge Podge Railroad is worth half 
so much as the Cat’s- Wool Factory ; and Polly,’ 
sez I, ‘if I had a thousand dollars, it shouldn’t 
go to the railroad, Polly. Eh, squire?” 

“Folkses has diffrent opinions,” the squire 
would rejoin, with a sly twinkle in his eye. “I 
never sot much by the factory myself, but i-’s a 
free country, neighbor. I don’t mind telling ye 
I consider them ’ere two critters mighty resky 
kind of cattle. If I had a peck of dimes I 


didn’t want to lay out on manure, and if there. 


wasn’t no claims upon me, sech as wife longing 
for a decent gown to go to meetin’ with, or suth- 
in’ of the sort, wall, I dunno, I guess I might 
p’r’aps buy a few shares in the Farmers’ Bank, 
or invest ’cm in a safe mortgage. It doosn’t do 
no good to ‘ make haste to be rich,’ ’cause Scrip- 
ter’s agin it, and Scripter is gen’ally about 
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right, I expect. If I. was you, I’d put your 
money in somewhere that you know it will be 
safe and pay you six per cent. There’s more 
loses than wins when they play at speculatin’.”” 

“ Wall, I didn’t exactly say, squire, that I’d 
any thought of layin’ up money mypelf, jest 
now, but p’r’aps I may bimeby, if the Lord 
prospers me. Poor men like me, squire, hev 
other things to think of. Fine day, squire— 
good for the hayin’.” 

Now the worthy squire lived in a substantial, 
two-story house, with barns and outhouses 
around it, situated on the edge of a hill sloping 
gradually to the waters of the Assaquot River. 
Everything in the neighborhood, the orchards, 
the cornfields, the kitchen. garden, the little flower- 
plot in front of the house, the honeysuckle over 
the little porch, all betokened the careful farmer 
of easy circumstances. A matron of she true 
New England stamp, busy, good-humored and 
“smart,” together with an only daughter, con- 
stituted the family of the squire; and it was 
commonly increased by the addition of a hired 
man or two. The daughter (we will be com- 
municative and frank with you, gentle reader— 
she is our heroine) was a blithe, merry damsel of 
seventeen, of a generous and affectionate dispo- 
sition, but withal, self-willed and (it must be con- 
fessed) a litle coquettish. All the gay bloods 
of the quiet country village paid their homage at 
the feet of the triumphant little beanty, who was 
fully aware of her own charms and conquests. 
There was great etrife and contention as to who 
should drive her to the temperance lectare, 
which was occasionally delivered in the “ middle 
of the town,” or drive her back from the husk- 
ings or other merry-makings, which were the 
especial scenes of her victories; a strife which 
not unfrequently resulted in the total discomfiture 
of all the contending parties, while she saucily 
declared that Pete Brown drove too slow and 
Jehu Crane drove too fast, and Ichabed Frey 
did not mind his driving at all, but kept looking 
at her; for her part, she couldn’t conceive why 
he looked at her all the time. Was she a black 
slave from Kamschatka (her geography was 
rather vague), that she was to be stared at for- 
ever? And by this time, having worked herself 
into quite a litte sniff, she would jump into her 
father’s sleigh, and vow she admired to ride 
three on a seat; while the rival aspirants to the 
honor of being her protector, were left to settle 
the quarrel among themselves as best they might. 
Hor father used to watch her proceedings with 
a dry smile on his face, and simply say : 

“Take care, Bese—it’ll be their turn by- 
and-by 1’ 
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Thispe had been in ‘this tate for = year or 
two, and Bees had been growing more and ‘more 
imperious, until the little tyrant was hardly to 
be endured, even by her most devoted admirers. 
In vain her father satirized, and her mother more 
seriously reproved her ; she could no more help 
flirting than a bee could help bussing. Her heart 
was kind, almost to excess ; and the fears would 
come, at the mere thought of another’s grief or 


suffering. - 

But the giddy-brained girl had never loved 
in her life, and how could she know that 
love is at once the root of half of the happiness 
and half of the misery in the world? Sho. could 
not conceive that Jerry Williams could be 
touched, except in his vanity, when she smiled 
on his rival, Ike Jones; she did not care a snap 
of her pretty litele finger for any of them—why 
should they care for her? So she coquetted and 
fifrted to her heart’s content, and felt lonely 
enough, when she sat down by herself to think; 
and she did think, once in a while. 

For along time past, the inhabitants of the 
little community of Hanaford had.been ambitious 
to have an academy of their own, that they 
might “teach the young idea how to shoot” 
with guns of Hanaford manufacture. No one 
had been more energetic in promoting this 
scheme, than the squire; and at the last town- 
meeting he, with two others, had been appointed 
a committee to carry it into execution. An ap- 
propriation, deemed sufficient to start this school, 
was passed without one dissentient voice, except 
old Asa Stickleback, a crabbed, hard favored 
elder, who said that the town showkin’t pat its 
fingers into Ais pockets, ‘‘jest to give Aaron 
Washbarn’s boy his schoolin’ fer nothin’.” 
Of this committee, the squire was‘ chairman ; 
and on him devolved the duty of providing 
teacher. Now there was some trouble in procur- 
ing jasteuch a man as was wanted; and: the 
squire was in some perplexity of mind about the 
matter, when one pleasant day in the latter part 
of July, the Dingletown sand Gresham coach, 
which passes semi-weekly through Hanaford, 
rolled up to the squire’s door, and dropped a 
young man with a i ae and: umbréila m 
his hand. 

As bo upproatbiod the door, he cried out in a 
cheery, manly voice : 

“‘ How d’ye do, all? Why, uncis, how hale 
you look! Never looked so well in your life— 
never !” 

“Wall, lad, I aint in a consumption,” re 
sponded the individual addressed, complaventty 
regarding his burty proportions, and shaking his 
nephew heartily by the hand. 
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“And eunt, too! I declare, you must have 
lived in clover since. saw you last. And Bess! 
why, how you've grown! Must have ons, the 
Great Mogul to the contrary sotwithetaading.”’ 

And bending down to take a cousinly salute, 
he was somewhat startled at receiving such a bow 
ag tomer acer Ac craees 
head ring on his shoulders: 

‘¢ Pake that, Mr. Tisperttasak all when 40 ae 
in a different style next time,” she cried, laegh- 
ing at the young man’s look of bewilderment. 

‘6 Bees, Bess !’’ exclaimed the seandalized. 
mother, “‘atat you ashamed of yourself to treas 
your cousin Roger in such a hoydenish man 
ner? I'm sere I don’t: know what that girl 
will come to,” she added, parenthetically, with.» 
sigh and shake of the head, ee 
glasees and put them in her pocket: . 

“Now, Cousin Bessie,” said Roger, acoa: 
humorediy, “they used to call: mein college: the 
Grand Unsephisticated Etherial Rearing Remp- 
ing Invincible Tiger, because I never gave up 
what I once undertook, you see; so you must 
excuse me (seising her in his arms) since you de- 
cine to help me voluntarily to Venas’s Patent 
Panacea for the earache, if (emack, smack) I 
ev (emack) er (smack) help—ev. (mnack) mysef 
(smack, smack, smack).” 

“ Let me go, sir—let me go,” screamed the: 
surprised and mortified girl, “ or I'll. never speak: 
to you again as. long as I live—never!”’: And: 
she ran off up stairs to hide ne are eae 
and vexation. 

“Served her right, boy--served her right!” 
said the equire, as soon as he could recover from 
his astonishment at his nephew's unexpected 
coup d'etat, and the leng peals of laughter w. 
which he gave vent on its signal suecess; “bat. 


a | I reckon you’re down in her black books now. 


Haw, haw, haw! I calc’late you’re the first man 
ever did that to her—eh, Roger? I guess it’ll 
be long enough ’fore you git another.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Roger, demurely. 

‘Perhaps not!” -echoed the squire, incred- 
ulously; “you don’t expect to ketoh her agin, 
do ye? Mebbe you ara purty smart hunter, 
but you wont trap that ‘ere rabbit agin, I can 
tell ye.” 

“QO, I sha’n’t trouble myself at all! she will 
come into the trap of her own acsord,” said 
Roger, following his uncle aad aunt into the 
house, and depositing his carpet-bag and um-. 
brelia in the entry. 

“‘ What in the old gallus doos the boy mean ?” 
said the squire, turning short reand and facing 
his nephew so abruptly as nearly #0 throw him 
sprawling backwards. 
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“Why he means, unels,” said: Reger, langh- | Mr. Wheetoe’s selary,.ag,offezed by, the.comepit- 
ing, “ thas the next time he gets a kiss from | tee, in' secerdance with the vote of the toun, 
GCenain. Bessie, she will give is to kim of her own | woeld be. two hundred dellaz: per agnum, with; 
accerd, without hie asking.” the privilege.of makiag as much mare. ashe 
“Wall, yes,”’ replied. the: squire, dryly, ‘‘I | could get. Evexybody declared what. a. fing 
reskon that well be she. nexs tine.” chance. it was for a young,man!s As it hap 
Reger fels. a litdle:piqued at. the skeptical tone, | pened, applications. began at.once to. pour in, aad, 
of his uncle’s voice, and deliberately plasting. a | Roger soon saw that. he should. have a, full 
chair by the open window and seating: himeelf in | school, at Jeast for the first term.; and as the.tui-. 
ity he said : tion fees of the scholars were his own perqni-. 
‘LE you will give. me. leave. to try, unole, I'll. | sites, in-addition to the twe hundred dollaza, he 
engage that before ‘three:-weeks are over, she-will | made his mind quite at.case on the subject-of his: 
hias: me of hen.ow® free-will befere your facenand: | next year's.operation. Moreover, as he was. to 
” beand.at his unele’s, he saw the way clear fos, 
‘* Wall, you'd better leave bey alens,” an- | carrying, into execution a scheme his fertile brain. 
ewered the sqmire; “you'll only burm your fa- | hed. already concocted for secaring the now,cov- 
gers if you hendle hot. coals, and she.isn't sectly | cted kiss from the rosy: lips of: his fair comsin. 
a cold ’un. It dees well. onough. ones, for a | To be suse, he sometimes regretted his. bruggar, 
joke; but you'd better make up. with her, and | dacio beasting, whan-he looked at. her. spiried, 
net mind hen tantcmms.. Yon’d.come of hinder | little bead, and. he fels secret: misgivings thas be 
sepend: beet, I recken) Bus I'll gize you my | should never bestride the handsome. mare Dolly, 
best mare Dolly the day you cam cosx: her to | as his own property. He saw plainiy: enough. 
lsins. ye.” that notwishstanding her coquetzies and sausy, 
Reger said no:more, bat. mentally. reselved to | self-reliant manner, she was at heert coy. and shy: 
make'‘a little. experimest with his pretty cousin, | as-a wild dicer of the woods, and was far moge of. 
and prove his ewn ingenzity by obtaining from: | a mature woman than he had given her credit for, 
har, malgrd his. uncle’ predictions,.one of those.| being. He felt half inclined togive up this mouk, 
delicious little bonbons of the arch-canfectioner, | chase, aad then perlaps—pshaw |! whas.a foul he 
Odpid, whieh our expressive Anglo Saxon tongue | was! So be watched his opporranity. 
chwistens adass., Lie had considerable confidence. Two weeks elapsed,and Roger had hong, age. 
im. his powers of feecinstion, and still more in-his;| made peace with Beas,.and they were ofwwa. to- 
steetegical abilities; the combination of the two,.| gether. The. bilberries farnished.am excuse for, 
he reasoned, could not but bring his.plane to a | meay a ramble.in. the pastaces. and. fields; bus. 
stcotesful isene. Meantime the steam. of. the | Roger was not altogether pleased. to see that for. 
dinner which was in process of preparation, | some uaaevometable reason. Bess:was almost sure. 
snesiled hie nesteile; and-sharpened. his appetite, | te be accompanied by her friend Jennie. Siayler- 
never very dall, to. such,.ai degrees. that ha, wel- | tou, who lived in a litde-house on the banks of 
comed the cali to the table with the greatest. | the Aseaquot. Why he sheald objact to the se) 


eee eeeaees ciety of a very: pretty, and intelligent girl, whe. 
eviduntly liked him. much,. we leave to bettes. 
PART II. Mmagivians than ourself todiyine; but.as te the: 


fact iwelf, there can be no doubt. He concealed. 
all chagria, however, and devoted, his, emergius. te, 
making himesif as aitraygiite as.pecsibde to. hig, 
coasin, who found him: of a very different char, 
acter frum her. other admizers; for the. first time. 
she had met hes equal. 

They were in the squire’s garden together, one. 
forenoon, only two days before the expiration,of 
the three weeks, and, strange to say, Jonnie Sins. 
gleton was not, present. A peach tree, well 
loaded with lusvious fruit, hung ite gifw. near. 
where they were standing, and one large doway,,, 
mellow peach.caught the fancy of the yeung 
girl, who pointed.it out to Roges. 

“What! that one?’ said he. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
might reach it, if my arm were as. long as the. 


SHOWING. HOW..THE VOW WAS KEPT. 

Iw was net: long after: the arrival. of Reger 
Wheaton at his uneic's house, that the squire: 
rode.over to Deacon. Covenant’s, to have a con- 
saltation with him and his brother committee- 
man, Colonel Bearskin. This visit was speedily. 
féllowed by the news, whieh ran like wildfire 
theough the litle town, thet Mr Wheaton, the 
squire’s. nephew,. who: had just. graduated at; 
Dareover College, woukt open. an: academy in 
the middle of the town, and would reesive appli- 
catious ‘uml: the: twentieth of 'Sepeembes. 

There were enough. gossiping: tongues in the 
neighberheud to ‘make every man, woman and 
child in Hanafurd acQuainted with the fact: that 
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Boston‘ Liberty "Pote. ‘Is ‘there “any ~particalar 
ttar tn the: milky way you would tke me to‘filch 
for you, Bessie?” 

"@ No, thank you,” she ‘replidd, with a ‘mock 
curtesy, “‘ my cousin Roger is more brilliant than 
any star, and he is always visible in my 
horizon.” 

Fie witl‘be most happy to set, if’ ‘his radiance 
is too refulgent,” safd Roger, taking’ off his hat 
and making a low bow. 

**¥ should prefer to see him rise, at least‘as far 
as that peach,” was ‘her answer ; “‘but perhaps 
such a star would be put out, if it had to ctimb’a 
tree. a3 

“Well, then, here I-go, Bess, sarariioas of 


expense!” exclaimed he, with a face of feigned 


terror, as he nimbly swung himself among the 
branches. 
if'Roger Wheaton ‘falls ‘because of ‘a peach; re- 
member it was a woman tempted them: both!” 

So saying, he climbed up as high as he thoaght 
the branches -would bear him, but ‘found ‘the 
peach still beyond ‘his reach. Unwilting, how- 
ever, to give up, perhaps through fear of tosing 
his soubriqaet of the Invincible Tiger, he strained 
forward as far as he could, keeping hold of a 
small bough with one ‘haad, while ‘he reached 
forth with the other. ‘But his last words were 
ominous ; just as he was on the point of securing 
the prize, the bough which supported his weight 
gave way, and after an ineffectual effort to save 
himself by clutching at. another ‘branch, he fell 
heavily to the ground atid lay-motionless. Bessie 
stood aghast for a moment, and then, without 
losing her presence of mittd, ran to her ‘cousin 
and raised his head—at the same time calling 
loudly for her father. “Before many seconds had 
elapsed, her father and two hired men were 
carrying the senseless form of the young ‘man 
into the house, where they laid- him on a bed, 
and tore off his cravat. 

“No bones are broken, thank God!” ejacu- 
Inted the squire, feeling his legs and arms; “ but 
no thanks tothe pesky tree. Rub his wrists, 
wife, and ‘wet ’em in cold water; and here, 
Bess,” he added, turning to the poor girl, who, 
now that she could do no more, stood “ like 
Niobe, all tears,” *“‘ chafe his temples, and pour 
cold water on ’em, too !”’ 

‘By some chance, the two women exchanged 
offices; good Mrs. Ketchup took his head, and 
Bess his wrists, laving them plentifally with ne 
ture’s everresdy restorative (prythee, kind 
reader, do not take us for hydropathists), and 
ting their best efforts to resuscitate the lifeless 
figure before them. As ‘Bess looked at the pale, 
hundseme face of her prostrate cousin, a new 


“Adam fell because of an apple, and ° 


feeling sprang up in'‘her-Sesom, different from 
any “previods tenant df tht lovely mansion, 
which she called to herself by the ‘harmless 
name of pity. (And-here, O fair reader! let a 
friend: speak a: word t0'you in confidence—all fee 
your own-goed, of course—whea you begin 'to 
“(pity a handsome young fellow, ‘no matter-fer 
what ' reasons ‘soever, bewaret beware! for the 
little ged: masks ‘himself in no disguise. ohener 
than: inthe garb of Pity.) The trath was, Reger 
was by no means an ill 4evored twig of the. tree 
of ‘humanity ; aad Bees was never so fully aware 
of this imteresting fact as.at the present moment, 
when he lay helpless-and insenetble through his 
desire to gratify ‘an idle whim of bers. Hier 
mother, too,-was se otruck: swith « likewees to ber 
own honored spouse, whom the geed lady dearly 
loved—a likeness all the move. prominent ‘from 
the perfect immobility of the features—that slug 
stooped down and goatly kissed the pale whies 
forehead of ther sephew. ‘The young maa 
epened his: eyes. 

“‘Unele!” ‘enid be, faintly, while2 feobis 
smile played over his-face. 

“Wall, led, how be you ‘sow f” was the -an- 
swer, aethe squire bent dawn to catch the words 
his nephew was cessying to speak. 

‘“ Ie Dolly safet”’ 

- “The squire leoked-withvs perzled acpecutles 
now et his wife and now at his'daughter. = 

“Is Dolly safe, I-say?” repeated Roger. 
“Y'll trot her ont .to-anorrow,'and -see how it 
feels to own a tively mare.” . 

“ Not eo fast, F-reckon,” said the squire, fully 
wnderstanding the young fellow’s drift by this 
time, and with the faintest ghost of a omits 
flickering round hie mouth. “I calelate she 
wont change hatids in a hurry, ‘boy, though 
you're welcome to ride whenever you're able.’’ 

‘Roger tarned hie head:s0 as to see Bess, and 
at once comprehending hie mistake, said, with ‘a 
decided blush and a ‘much - more caeene eae 
pression of voice than before : 

“ Hang the luck! I:neddn’s ‘have played 'pos- 
sum quite so long.” At-thesame time, he got 
up slowly and limped:to a~recking.chair, with: # 
strange mixture of amusement, mortification 
and physical pein'in his fee'face. 

Bessie louked in astonishinent-at her cousin, 
evidently thinking him oat of‘his‘mind and then: 
at her'father, forsome-clue to ‘the riddle. Bat 
Roger ‘laid his fieger on'his lip,-when her head 
was turned, arid glanced meatingly at the squire. 
The two-women, however, ‘were: 80 ‘rejoiced at 
hts recovery, titat'they siked no questions as to 
what they merely considered -#h¥-imcoherencies of 
returning consciousness. But the look. of per- 
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plexity that occasionally clouded Bessie’s brow, 
showed that this explanation was not fully satis- 
factory to her, at least. 


DANGERS OF COUSINSHIP. 


The squire made no response to Roger's re- 
mark. Deliberately lighting a candle, he looked 
around for Bess, but found her gone. Having 


~ The next day, Roger exhibited few signs of | carefully snuffed the candle and closed the win- 


having bean seriously injured by his fall; on the 
contrary, he found himself able to walk as far as 
Miss Singleton’s dwelling, end to request to see 
the young lady. She was somewhat surprised 
at this unexpected honor, but did not refuse an 
audience to her young and handsome visitor. 
The interview was not very long, but Roger, 
as he left the doer, wore a. look of satisfaction 
and complacency on his countenaace, and there 
was @ quizsical expression on the features of the 
young lady as she watched his retreating figure. 
All that day he was more then usually attentive 
to his cousin, and, as she felt some compunctions 


of conscience at having caused the accident of |- 


the preceding day, she received his atsentions 
with more than her usual urbanity end kindness. 
The squire watched his motions with a curious 
eye; but in the imperturbable gravity: of his 
strongly-marked physiognomy, you could read 
little of what was passing within. 

After tea, which took place at the old-fashioned 
country hour of half past five, the squire and 
his nephew were sitting together in the growing 
twilight, while Bess and her mother were en- 
gaged in their household duties, in another part 
of the house, when a light rap was heard at the 
door, and a soft voice inquired : 

_* Is Bess at home to-night, sqaire 1” 

“Wall, yes, I guess so,” was the reply; 
“*’nless she’s harnessed the horse and cleared out 
in less than no time. She was here half a 
minute ago. Come in, Jeanie! Sit ye down, 
and I'll call the gal right away.” 

With these words, he left the room and pres- 
ently returned, followed by Bess. The room 
was nearly dark by this time, as candies were 
qnly so many baits for mosquitoes; and the 
equire’s only weakness was a terror of those 
Winged pests of summer. In the uncertain light 
Bess advanced hesitatingly towards her friend ; 
and, just ae she took her hand and leaned for- 
ward to kiss her mouth (how provoking to see 
women waste their honey on one another!) the 
treacherous Jennie slipped her head aside, and 
the ready mouth of Rogor received the proffered 
salute. A suppressed giggle at her side first 
warned poor Bess of the mistake she had made ; 
but when she heard her cousin say to her father, 
“ Well, ancle, perseverance is a ‘rum ’un,’ and 
Ill try Dolly to-morrow. if you please,” the 
whole truth flashed across her mind, and with a 
low sob, coveringyper face, she noiselesely stole 
out of the parlor. 


dows, he left the room, and his heavy boots were 
presently heard ascending the stairs that led to 
Bessie’s chamber. Roger and Miss Singletoa 
looked in one another’s faces without speaking a 
word, alarm unmistakably painted on her every 
feature, and uneasiness as plainly written on his. 
At last she likewise left the room, and merely 
saying—“ I am afraid, Mr. Wheaton, I have hart 
my friend and done you no good,” she took her 
homeward path down the hill. 


PART III. 
SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE VOW. 

Art breakfast, the next morning, Bess appeared 
silent and wholly changed in her demeanor ; her 
sprightliness was gone, and her eyes showed 
signs of a restless, perhaps tearful, night. The 
squire likewise was rather taciturn, and made 
no allusion to the events of the preceding even- 
ing. Although Roger endeavored to dispel the 
gloomy atmosphere of the breakfast-table with 
his accustomed raillery and jocosenees, his shots 
rather hung fire, and provoked but little merri- 
ment. No sooner was the ceremony of the morn- 
ing repast concluded (and it was not much more 
than a ceremony), than Roger seized his gun and 
started for the woods, hoping that by noon the 
effects of his unlucky pertinacity in keeping his 
resolve might have worn away. 

For an hour or two he strolled through the 
woods in search of game, but at last, wearied 
with ill success and his own uneasy thoughts, he 
turned his steps toward the banks of the Assa- 
quot; and finding himself not far from an old 
haunt of his boyhood, he resolved to visit it 
again, and rest awhile in the shade. The woods 
descended from the top of a hill of considerable 
elevation to the water's edge, and half a dozen 
large trees formed a little clump together nearly 
in the form of a semi-circle; while in front the 
river had hollowed ont the broad pool much 
deeper than the rest of the stream, in which the 
water slowly eddied round and round. Here 
Roger and his cousin had been accustomed to 
float paper boats in former years; and his boy- 
ish ingenuity had formed a delightful little arbor 
by weaving evergreen branches together, from. 
trunk to trunk, and carefully clearing away all 
dead boughs and underbrush. This romantic 
little retreat he had christened with the name of 
Bessie’s Bower, ani many a happy half-day had 
they spent in its calm seclusion, before they had 
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been separhted by his departure for college. By 
some impulse which he did not care to analyze 
too closely, Roger was drawn to visit the spot 
once more; and, preoccupied with his own 
thoughts, he found himself there before he was 
aware of it. The littl arbor was partly con- 
cealed from view by intervening bushes and 
trees ; hut as he was turning aside to find the old 
entrance, he was startled by seeing his cousin, 
with: her hands clasped before her, leaning care- 
leesly against a veteran pine. For several 
moments he stood petrified at the sight. Her 
bonnet lay beside her, and her hair, escaping 
from its confinement, lay drooping upon her 
shoulders, its wavy brown tresses mingling and 
twining in exquisite confusion. The perfect 
colorlessness of her face, enhanced by the dark 
back ground of the tree’s trunk, gave her beauty 
a more delicate loveliness than usually belonged 
to her fresh, rosy face. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the river, and her whole attitade was ex- 
pressive of entire self-forgetfalness. Roger was 
unable for some minutes to do aught but contem- 
plate the beautiful statue before him ; and it was 
only with an effort that he at last broke the spell 
and said in a low tone of voice : | 

** Bessie |” 

The girl startled, and, meeting his glance with 
a frightened air, for a moment stood irresolute 
what course to pursue. The only exit from the 
arbor was by the opening where Roger now 
stood, and she seemed at first to shrink from ap- 
proaching him ; but soon recovering her self- 
possession, she moved forward with a quiet dig- 
nity which Roger had never beheld before, and 
said, calmly : a sn 

“Let me pass, if you: please, sir.” 

** No, Bessie,” exclaimed the young man, pas- 
sionately “stay just a moment, if only to hear 
me ask forgiveness for my shameful conduct, and 
to tell me that you will pardon it.” 

The pale face before him, which as yet had 
not changed color, became suddenly suffused 
with blush so deep that the rebellions blood 
mounted even to the roots of her hair, and tinged 
her neck with its rosy hue. 

“I cannot stay,” she replied, hurriedly. “I 
have sothing to pardon; or if I have, it is all 
forgotten. You must let me pass, indeed you 
must.” — 

“ Bessie, dear Bessie,’”’ pleaded Roger, retiring 
a step, but holding out-his-arms to prevent her 
egress, ‘“‘ I have been a wretch, a cruel, heartless 
wretch, and wounded the feelings of her I love 
best in aH the wide world. Yes, [ love you, I 
love you,” he cried, with increased vehemence, 


“and E would die for you, if that would make | 
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you happier. O, bélieve me, Bessie dear, and 
tell me you will forgive the paét.”’ : 
T have told you so already,” said she, tari 
ing again pale as ashes, and trembling from head 
to foot; “ but how can you speak to a woman of 
love, when you prove by your conduct that you 
do not respect her? Yes, you make her the 
subject of a disgraceful bet, and that, too, with 
her own fatber, and then insult her still more by 
speaking of love! , Roger, Roger !”’ 
The poor girl covered hér face with her hands, 
and sobbed aloud. | 
“It is too true, Bessie, dear,” said the young 
man, sadly, “ and the second crime is worse than 
the first. I have no right to speak of love where 
I have sinned so deeply, and I will go where I 
can love alone, without paining by my presenee 
the heart of her I love better than my own life. 
May God bless you, dearest, and send you & 
worthier, nobler heart than mine to lean upon.” 
The poor fellow dashed his hand across his 
eyes, and stooped down to pick up the gun hé 
had dropped. As he rose again, he cast ons 
look back at Bessie, before leaving her to go or 
stay, as she chose. She had dropped her hands 
from before her face, and was looking at him 
with all her soul in her blue, moist eyes. In their 
clear depths shone what a world of earnest, 
strong, unspoken love! It was but a pause—a 
step—a cry—and the two. were locked in one 
another's arms. 
Reader, will you believe it !—Bessie’s soft lips, 
of their free will, imprinted a kiss.on the mouth 
of her Cousin Roger; and what is worse it was 
not the last time they did it! 


VERY CONOLUSIVE. 


John,” inquired a dominie of a hopeful pa- 
pil, “ what is e nailer ”” “A man who aiaken 
nails,” replied Hopeful, quite readily. ‘“ Very 
good. Now what is a tailor?” ‘‘One who 
makes tails,” was the equally quick reply. “QO, 
ou blockhead,” said the dominie, biting his 
i ; “a man who makes tails, did you ever!” 
“To be sure,” quoth Hopeful; “if the tailor. 
didn’t put tails to the coats he made they would 
all be jackets!” ‘ Eh3--ah !—well!—to be 
sure. J didn’t think of that. Beats Watta’s logic? 
Go to the top of thé class, John ; you'll be mem- 
ber of parliament some day.” —Znylish Paper. 
RRR Aten ann 


MEN’S SINS. 


There are two great sins of mesa—drunkenness 
in the lower classes ; a still worse form of vice in 
the higher, which I believe women might help to 
stop, if they tried. Would to God I could cry 
to every young working woman, “ Never encour- 
age & ken sweetheart I’’ and to every young 
lady thinking of marriage, “ Beware! better die 

live to give children to a loose principled, 
unchaste father.” —A Life for a Life. Saree 
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|... {20B UMBRELLA BITER BIT. 


It rained popelesst: The clouds came down 
im. sheets and sluices. Mons. de H—, an elegant 
*‘of the first water,” found this second water too 
wet fur him. He was islanded under another 
soar gla and not a hackney-coach or en 
maab within screamieg at. Snddealy around 
fhe corner comes a plain citizen, ho under a 

rotecting canopy of ble cotton and wha lebon ; 
ut under this enviable umbrella, walking alone. 
A thought seizes Mons. de H—. He rushes to 
the citizen’s side,.and seizing him affectionately 
by the arm, commences an narration of a 
touching event. Not giving his astonished lis- 
tener time to respond, he hurries him along— 
sharing his umbrella, of course, as he goes—and 
inging closely to his side, and vociferating the 
ential communications till they arrive at 
Boulevard, he stops at a café, and then, for 

e first time, apparently, takes a surprised look 
Sian takai ties Sra 
ing, apologies—hed - | en person 
—thought it.was his most intimate oon oe 
ten thousand ons—and dodges into the safe 
inside of a coffee-honse. But the fan was to be 
ta telling the story. To a convulsed circle of 

d f&llow-dandies, Mens. de H— was tell- 
ipg his adventures, when, by chance placing his 
hand upon his heart, he missed the usual protu- 
berance in his vest et. The valuable gold 
watch was gone! in his close clinging to the 


rently plain citigen, the gay joker had: 


d a pickpocket, and—“ consequence was !’’ 
ut he was subsequently fonder of “a dry joke ” 


than a wet one.— Paris 


TRACES OF DREAMB. 

Persons are frequently at a loss to account for 
the reception of certain impressions, which are 
commonly a souree.of erroneous judgment. Sir 
H. Holland observes: “There are few who 
have not casariaoae f felt certain vague and 
fleeting impressions Of a past state of mind, of 
which the recollection cannot by any effort take a 
firm hold, or sttach them to any distinct points 
of time or place; something that does not link 
itself to any part of life, yet is felt to belong to 
the identity of the being. These are not improb- 
ably the shades of former dreams ; the conscious- 
ness, from some casual association, wanderin 
back into that strange world of thoughts and 
feelings in which it has existed during some ante- 
cedent time of sleep, without memory of it.at 

moment, or in the interval since.” —Medical 


ao PLAIN FEATURES. — | 
Pilaianess of foatares is not at all i ble 
with beauty. There is-agreat deal of difference 


between a person’s being plain and being ugly. 
re gaa may be very plain, and yet attractive 
and interesting in both countenance and manner, 
and surely no one could cafl such a person ugly. 
An ugly face is repulsive. There are no rules 
that can be depended on for the settlement of 
; and still less can ugliness be defined, 
erwise than by itself. If we were asked to say 
C constitutes an ugly woman, we could not 
y. Weknow there are such, ‘for we have 
seen —Home Journal. 


‘THE MYSTERIOUS PIANO. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PIANO. 

Not leng. since I was invited to pay a visitée 
some friends out of town. In the family were 
three young ladies, besides young children. Be- 
ing musical, we spent the greater part of the 
first evening of my visit in singing and playing, 

-hoer retired for the nights, as 


and at the 
we ropposed. As I was.a great favorite. with all 
the girls, each one wanted to sleep with me, and 
to effect this, it was decided that instead of going 
eo Hn room, I should ly wucat cola 
ded reom. 4 aiked fe y, i ng 0 
sleep, we sy, and talked (as girls often db) some 
hoars. y touched me on the arm in the 
middle of a most interesting account of the 
— and certain regular attendants there, and 


“C., do you hear that ?”” 

“Hear what? I do not listen to people when 
they are not talking to me,” naturally supposing 
she referred to Margaret and Fanny, were 
in the other bed. 

“‘ There! now, girls, don’t you hear it? Some 
one is playing on the piano.’ 

‘“ Who can it be?” said Milly. Why did 
not lock it, Fanay—it is your place to do it 1” 

“ Well,” said Fanny, “‘I did, and the key.is 
in the pocket of my eo 

This, of course, we would not believe. So, 
trembling from head to foot, she got up, dark as 
it was, found the drese with the key in its pocipet. 
All this while we heard the piano, sounding in 
simple scales from top to bottom, and vice versa, 
but Likert, etd most wonderful quality of tone, 
resembling t of a musical box more than 


———- else. 
e had all heard of spirits, and were quite 
sure there were some in the house, for it was not 
probable that any of the children would be up at 
that hour of the night. So it was decided that 
we shoul hold eech other by the hand, and go 
across the hall to father’s room. ill this time 
the scales were being played on the piano, as if 
some one had been ordered to practice for an 
hour. We succeeded in awakening Mr. W., and 
in a few minutes he eame out with a light in his 
hand, when we formed a procession efter him, 
with chattering teeth, but withal eager faces, for 
our curiosity was stronger than our fear. We 
ation atts casts Sepa 
an ,w t is being played reg- 
ularly and distinctly. The father asks for the 
key—all the girls scream out at once : 

‘Don’t open it; it must be spirits.” 

Bat Mr. W. doses not believe in piano-playing 
on and opens the instrument, while we.ane 

huddled together, and he exclaims : 

“‘ Gracious me, it’s a mouse !”” 

How we laughed and screamed, and looked 
for the little animal ; but ’twas no use, mousy 
hed practised his lesson and gone. 

It was easy to account for the evenness of his 
playing, as he was too small to skip a note, and 
therefore touched every one.— Musral World. 


| PBAISE. 
0, whowolld ever care to do brave deed, 
Or strive in virtue others to excel, 
D tbat a ene oe f doing weil? 
epur o : 
poner not eraioed more thaa ill, 
choose goodness.of bis Owa 
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{outeras. } 
EMBARKED. 


POR APOR AAD A 
BY EDWIN 3. LISCOMB. 
PAAR AAPA LAL 


Emterked at lest! ‘Yor many years 
The vessel lay = tecsinug wreck, 
Blows where no-warning light appears 
The clouded sky with hope to fleck ; 
From year to year, in creaking. pain, 
To drift and dash the rocks again. 


That bay, wherein it idly cast 
The falrest winds of time away; 
These stagnant waters of the past, 
Thoee heavy cleuds that ‘held their eway ; 
All wore of passion’s stormy bane, 
But nevermore the ahip to. gain. 
For one fond day a beauteous star 
Plerced struggiingly the lowering sky ; 
With loving beams ff bathed esch spar, 
And hashed cach sall’s encesaing sigh ; 
The vessel epraug with hope upright, 
Revived again by that pure lighé. 
There rosea felrer, gentler breese, 
And cleared away the.angry eky ; 
In sparkliog beauty rolled those seas 
Before concealed from weary eye; 
Bright isles of verdure reared afar 
Their winning arms benesth the star. 


The builder came, whose loving hand 
Renewed with grace each sinking part 

fo loug degraded, yet to stand 
Accepted by hia yearning heast : 

Now, fairly trimmed, with swelling sail, 

The vease) wooes the prosperous gale. 


fensernat..] 


PPPPPL PPP PLA AR 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


14x in deep sffliction. The poisonous bresth 


OF AN UNHAPPY AUTHOR. 


' My antecedents will perhsps account in patt 
for my tastes and predilections, for I came of & 
bookish family. My grandfather destroyed his 
eyesight by the common error of reading at 
twilight, in his old, wellthumbed volame of 
Josephus; my paternal relative was ® great , 
reader from his youth up, and T have a distinct 
memory of his always poring over some volume 
during the nooning in haying time, and the long 
winter evenings of my boyhood ; and my mother 
was a learned woman, though gentle and un- 
pedantic in the greatest degree. Then I had 
scores of uncles, and grown-up cousins who were 
either lawyers, doctors, or teachers—thus you 
nee it ran in the family to take to books. 

In my early boyhood it was a matter of aston: 
ishment how great a number of books T had de 
vyoured. ‘All was fish that came to my net. I 
borrowed, when my own stock and the limits of 
the little library in the old farm-house was ex- 
bausted ; I devoured Homer, Mitton, and Shak- 
speare, Cervantes, Bunyan and Defoe, Robert 
son. Rollin, and the old dog-eared edition of 
Josephus, besides sea stories, magazines, -and all 
the newspapers and light romances I could mao- 
age to procure. Later, I raced through the 
Waverley novels, and Cooper’s ; and in my teens 
was an intense admirer of Professor Ingraham’s 
style. 1 lost a night’s sleep over Consuelo, and 
fasted two days over the Wandering Jew. And 
small need to recall here the exciting mysteries 
of the Count of Monte Christo, and other kin- 
dred tales. During my days of history reading 
I was conscientiously opposed to the habit of 
skipping—I wanted to say truthfully that I had 
read a work through—but latterly, when quality 
was exchanged for quantity, I fear 1 grew super- 
ficial. Wike the gourmand who performs huge 
gastronomic feats, I gorged myself with the 


of authorship has envenomed my being—its mis- 
tries have pierced my soul. I know now, by 
the teat of sad experience, the strength and bit- 
teruess of that mysterions curse invoked by “ the 
men of Ur” apon his annamed foe, “©, that 
mine enemy would write a book !”’ for, posseased 
by the mania scribendi, I feel that my better an- 
gel haa departed, and I am fast becoming de- 
moralized, weakened, uomanned. 

Will you, good Mr. Editor, listen to the con- 
fesion of my miseries? Will you give them to 
the pablic, that so, perchance, some fellow- 
traveller, warned by my example, may shan the 
wild Charybdis against, which my bark of 
heppiness has been shattered? Contrary to the 
bregalar Horatian maxim of planging “is 
medias res,” I will “begin with the beginning” 
and end with the end. 


solids of the intellectual world of food, then 
finished off with such a repletion of the lighter 
trifles of the dessert, that the only wonder now is 
that I did not drop down some day in a sort of 
mental apoplexy produced by a surfeit of good 
things. 

But, passing all this dreamy, bookish, blissful 
period of boyhood, I will speak of that time 
when, after a course of academic preparation, 
my good sire informed me one day that the 
profits of the farm would allow him to put into 
execution the favorite plan of himself and my 
mother, to wit, that I should be sent to college. 
Very fresh was the foster-chicken who sheltored 
himeelf under the wide-spread, protecting wings 
df our venerated Dartmouth. It was the part- 
ing with of-my mother, before I followed the 
trutik patked with my new shirts and warm 
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knitted socks to the stage-coach in waiting at the 
farmhouse gate, that I should distinguish myself 
in college, and obtain the valedictory. In this, 
however, my kind mother was destined to dis- 
appointment, for so quiet and musing had my life 
been among my bvoks, that I failed to catch the 
spur of emulation; and I may as well say here, 
that, while buried in college studies I was dis- 
tanced in the race for college honors. 

But it was there that I acknowledge to have 

first imbibed the ambition of authorship. It 
was in one of the debating societies so common 
to all institutions that I first actually uttered my 
own thoughts, next, I became a contributor to 
the “Lit. and Sci.,” a magazine edited by the 
students, and labelled incipient genius from one 
brown cover to the other. 
. I produced two poems and an essay over the 
modest signature of Tryphiodorus, and though 
the seniors were high, careless and cold, the 
juniors jealous, and the sophomores too busy in 
hard study or harder frolicking to praise my 
bantling efforts (for, somehow, the secret of their 
paternity soon leaked out), I found my comfort 
in the freshmen. They—I well remember 
them—a set of honest, unhackneyed fellows, 
who gave me a warm panegyric withont a lim- 
iting clause! Unsophisticated, fresh-hearted, un- 
selfish boys! They entered bears, I made them 
lions. I treated them to the sweetest wines, the 
best principes, the fattest oysters. I even intro- 
duced them to my sweetheart (for there was a 
blue-eyed girl in Hanover whom I found infi- 
nitely more agreeable than my alma mater)— 
Heaven forgive the most daring of ’em who cut 
me ont, for I never did! But, personal piques 
aside, I will eulogize those freshys. 

From the day when my articles were pnblished 
and praised, I date my ruin. The itch for writ- 
ing and the lust for fame shot like fire through 
all my being. The abundant leisure left from 
the performance of college exercises was em- 
ployed in writing. I sent aromance to the editor 
of a popular magazine. It was accepted. I 
was in ecstacies. My nom de plume should ring 
from the pine woods of Maine to the bayous of 
Texas. About that time it was, too, that the 
aforementioned freshy supplanted me in my 
dulcinea’s affections ; thus I had ample leisure 
to court the muses instead. I would show her 
yet, when the country should resound with my 
fame, whom she had slighted and scorned for a 
beardiess freshy ! 

As I said, the lust for writing was in my veins. 
I had written and been praised again. Some of 
these articles were published, some rejected, and 
some remained suspended like souls in “ limbo 
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patrum,” ancursed and unbeatified, for I never 
learned their fate. Perhaps, from this, I should 
have taken warning, but the spell of authorship 
was on me, more powerful than the Circe’s of 
old, and I could not resist. I was another being 
than the quiet bookworm stndent who had en- 
tered those venesated walls. Ever sinos the birth 
of my first born, and ies arrayal in types and 
paper, I had become another man. I no longer 
lived in myself, but in my children—the bant- 
lings of my brain. No more did I worship lit- 
erature and imagination for their own sweet 
selves ; but, like a priest at the altar, profession- 
ally. I began to look jealously upon other 
authors, too, lest they approprieted laurels which 
might be mine; I regarded the whole fraternity 
as odious rivals, whose triumphs were builded 
on the ashes of my defects. So I wrote on— 
much, and sometimes not wholly ill—robbing 
myself often of needful rest and sleep in pursuit 
of the shadow—fame. ‘ 

There was one thing which troubled me in those 
days. Did I take pride in any particularly fine 
sentiment, or new thought, I was sure sometime 
to stamble on the same thing, under cover, per- 
haps of « slightly different garb, away back in 
some old volume I took up when weary. It 
vexed me. I began to believe there was no such 
thing as originality, because they chanced to 
write first. What right had they to appropriate 
the privilege of“ squatting ” over the whole realm 
of imagination, leaving no wild spot for future 
pioneer to clear? “The old poets be hanged,” 
I said, ‘‘ they have left us nothing but miserable, 
refase ideas, or commor- place imitation.” I 
hated them in a body, and hanished all but 
Shakspeare, consoling myself with the thought 
of his splendid originality and completeness. It 
is often thus that a little mind takes shelter un- 
der the shadow of a great one, as a little boat 
sends its passengers aboard, and swings by the 
davits at the lee side of a noble ship when vexed 
and storm-toesed. 

But not to be prolix, I pass on. I left college. 
Though I did not win salutatory honors, I passed - 
for a fair student, and came off with good repute. 
My mother came up to see me graduate. My 
father sat in the hall, too, and between com- 
mencement exercises read through a copy of the 
New England Farmer, with an eye to the crops 
at home, I suppose ; but for all that, I felt he 
was proud of his boy, and thought him almost 
as erudite as any big wig of the college faculty 
on the rostrum. 

I went home to the farmhouse; but it was too 
dall there, besides, it had been decreed that I 
was to become a lawyer; so, after a muath 
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among the granite hills, I was duly entered as let papa know it yet awhile, she’d coax him over 
student in the office of Judge Roscoe, at by-and-by—she could do anything with papa— 


Portsmouth. 
It is true that at this era a my ‘preferences for an 


and she was very sure she loved me. 
So said little blue-eyed Jennie Roscoe. And 


author's life and vocation were asserted, but so the thrilling hope of one day calling her 


these my father stontly contested. 


' mine, was like nectar of the gods to my thirsty 


“‘ Nonsense—write books—the world is full of lips. But I must hasten to the unhappy circum, 


em now. It’s a starving trade. Go take the | 
law, and make the fame you’re talking about with 
a comfortable fortune tacked on the end of it. A 
writer *—I wont listen to’t.”’ 

And s0, to 


| 


stance which I canno¢ fail to attribute to the 
' miserable fact of my being an author. 

One evening in June, a soft, rose-scented eve- 
ning, I remember it well, I fuund myself in the 


appease paternal predilections, I elegant parlor where Jennie looked bewitchingly 


forsook for a season the more flowery walks of like a blush rose in her young beauty. We 


literature. The old judge gave me the credit of 
saying he never had a harder student. But it 
grew dry food soon—the law—dryer than the 
fare at the college commons. Acts and sections 
would transform themselves into cantos and 
verses—lengthy dogmas would disappear in son- 
nets and imaginative weavings. I scribbled quo- 
tations from the bard of Stratford-upon-Avon all 
over the title page and blank leaves of my law 
books, and tied up manuscripts for the magazines 
with the red tape on the lawyer’s table. 

About this time, too, as almanac makers 
say, a new star dawned on my life. I still wrote, 
but mostly snatches of sentiment and sonnets 
now, and my existence became at once halved 
and two-fold. For I had given, and had 
received. 

“ What was the matter? Was I in love? 
Shonld he serve a subpozita for the court of Hy- 
men ?” jokingly queried the old judge one day in 
a bantering mood. 

I did not answer him, for the time had not 
yet come when I could avow that a mightier 
than the love of authorship was upon me. But, 
Mr. Editor, truthfulness to you demands that I 
should here speak of the greatest joy and the 
greatest misery of my life—that I should speak 
of her whose love I had the happiness to appro- 
priate while the dew of youth was on her. Her 
beauty, grace and purity I shall not attempt to 
describe, for they were indescribable. Her pic- 
ture is best drawn in that golden line of Allan 
Ramsay : 


‘* Wild, witty, winsame, beautifal, and young.” 


I will call her Jennie, for that is a sweet name, 
though there is never a Jennie in the world so 
sweet and lovely as sho—Jennie Roscoe, the 
judge’s only daughter. 

There wasn’t a particle of pride in her, or I 
am sure the courted beauty never would have 
looked encouragingly on her father’s law stu- 
dent ; but she did, and she told me she loved me 
in her soft, endearing way, and though I mustn’t 
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talked long at the open window; then Jennie 
ordered lights, for she had a new song she wanted 
to sing for me. I listened to her sweet, bird- 
voice, and I suppose she read my admiration in 
my eyes; then, just before leaving, I took up the 
Jane number of the —— magazine, which lay 
on the parlor table. 

En passant, Mr. Editor, let me tell you that 
Jennie liked this magazine, and I wrote for it, 
though she did not know that, and that this very 
number contained one of my effusions. With a 
lover’s natural desire to obtain his mistress’s ap- 
probation, J read aloud the poem, and then asked 
how she liked the “ Lines to a Dove, in blank 
verse v 

“ Well, then, if you want my opinion,” she 
replied, gayly, ‘I think they were written by a 
great goose, and had better be named ‘ Lines tq 
aGoslin!’ Blank voree—that is rightly called— 
blank enough, destitute of either melody or 
sense. I could grind better poetry than that 
myself out of our Bridget’s coffee mill !” 

I forgot to mention, Mr. Editor, that Jennie 
was always inclined a little to innocent satire; 
but you will have perceived that. I was horri- 
fied, shocked, petrified. An author’s nature 
could not endure it. I quite forgot prudence, 
and also that Jennie was innocent of intentional 
unkindness. I remarked testily : 

“Then if yon think so very meanly of these 
verses, Miss Jennie, it is evident I never can 
suit you.” | 

“George, you must be the author, and I did 
not know it. Why didn’t you tell me? For- 
give me,” and she laid her little cane in mine, 
“I have unconsciously wounded you.” 

‘I suppose you judge me to be its author be- 
cause it is devoid of either harmony or sense. 
Those were your words, Miss Roscoe,” I replied, 
angrily, flinging her hand away. 

‘Don’t, dear George,” she said, sweetly and 
soothingly, in a pained voice. “You distress — 
me. I only judged this because of your sudden, 
anger. Besides, I hardly heard you read the 
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poem—I was thinking of something else—and I 
dare say I should find it excellent if I Mstened 
aright. You will surely forgive me t” 

But anger was in complete possession of me. 
“TY dare say you were thinking of something 
else — somebody else perhaps, Miss Roscoe,” 
I anewered, satirically. “A thodsand thanks 
for your kind offer to find something excellent 
in the poem; but I will relieve you of that 
trouble. Ido not covet of your kindness what 
your taste cannot appreciate.” 

“Very well, sir,”’ she retorted with flashing 
eyes, and cheeks red as the scarlet roses gone to 
sleep on the bushes in the frontyard of her 
father’s mansion, “if this isa fair specimen of 
your temper, I believe you told the truth when 
you said you would not suit me.” 

** And I am very certain, miss, that you would 
never suit me, for your sarcastic tongue would 
fire a statae. Good ovening, miss,” and straight- 
ening myself a /a poker, I prepared to bow my- 
self from her presence. 

“ Good evening, sir,”’ she returned, indignantly, 
and her little form got taller, and her cheeks 
redder, “I wish you joy of your amiability. 
But hadn’t you better take along with you your 
‘ Lines to a Goslin?’” And she lifted the mag- 
azine from the table with a polite gesture. “For 
if the little musician should ever grow to healthy 
goorehood, it might furnish additional feathers 
for your cap.” 

As I stalked away from’ Judge Roscoe’s front 
door in about the tallest kind of rage I ever 
boiled in, how I wished his daughter was 4 man, 
that I might kill her! 

‘That night I read over with savage gusto that 
old classic, Juvenal’s Sixth Satire—the most 
merciless invective ever hurled by man against 
gentle woman. 

But with the morning came cool repentance 
and reflection. I sent her a note of apology. It 
was brought back by her father’s dffice boy, un- 
opened. Intheevening I called. But the maid 
who answered the bell brought me a card on 
which was pencilled that the cause of my hasty 
fever the evening before had given her a chronic 
chill, and consequently she should continue in- 
disposed—to see me. 

It was enough. T could-not humiliate myself 
farther, and I left that house. I have never 
called on her since; but I have met her several 
times‘in the street, pale, self-possessed, and love- 
lier than ever, and I have turned away with a 
sharp, quick pang at my heart, followed by days 
of blue-devil companionship and haunting 
regret. 

‘Thus, good Mr. Editor, have I corifided to 
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you this greatest woe which came upon me be- 
cause of my unhappy authorling propensities. J 
could enlarge to infinitude on other particulars, 
bat I forbear. Y-will only say, that, from that 
period I abandoned Judge Roscoe’s law office 
and his books, and sought solace for my miseries 
in their cause, as the Orients apply one poison 
as the antidote for another. 

T have projected a work to be issued in serial 
form, entitled *‘ The Life and Miseries of an Un- 
fortanate Author.” The Harpers, to whom I 
have written, asking their opinion if such a work 
would meet the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, have 
not yet replied to me. “But I shall doubtless hear 
from them soon, for I am confident that this 
work will bring fame to both publisher and author. 

.I am collecting material for five novels, a 
grand epic, and three dramas. T work furiously, 
rapidly. I have in course of preparation a “ Treat- 
ise on Metamphycosis,” which must be completed 
before the expiration of the month, and an ar- 
ticle fer the “Great Cochituate Falminator,” as 
well asa poem in twelve cantos for the new 
“ Parnassian Dipper.” 

There is this originality about all my writings 
—I get up taking, popular works—novels, poems, 
dramas and others, without a single romantic 
sentiment. JI have sworn to eschew such hence- 
forth from everything my pen gives to the public. 
Indeed, I intend devoting a long treatise to a new 
theory, called “ Anti Love-Life,” in which I de- 
sign to prove that the world would be infinitely 
better off without women. 

My friends tell me that I am toiling too hard, 
that I look neither healthy nor happy. And I will 
be frank with you, kind Mr. Editor, though I am 
not with them. I am neither well nor happy. I 
only write steadily, day after day, to kill time and 
drown memory. ‘This typeoid fever which is upon 
me is consuming my life. 

‘My friends advise sanatory measures—a new 
regimen—and I have taken enormous doses of 
medicine, lived on cold water and cucumbers, and 
whatever else was depletive ; but all to no pur- 
pose. Reduction of the physical system only 
renders the mind more feverishly active. 

They recommend te-menew the water cure, 
and I may be induced to give it a trial, for I feel 
that unless the overcharged mind be relieved, I 
must surrender to inevitable death. 

Can you advise me to any new sanatory meas- 
ures, good Mr. Editor? Mayhap, during the 
course of your long acquaintance with the literary 
world, you have encountered a case similar to 
mine. If so, can such be cured? For truth 
compels the confession that mine cannot long be 
endured. 


— 
Se 
_— — 
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THE CABDINAL FLOWER. 


NY ALBERT LEIGHTON. 
T have each flower beneath the suns, 
Wherever it buds aud blows; 
From the pale arbutus that hides like a: nan, 
To the flushed and queenly rose. 


Bat the cardinal flower to me-is best, 


When I walk from the dusty town at mern, 
To reat where the watess flew, 

dad pluck from its longand stately stem 
The flower that is mirrored below ; 


Though I tern again to the ways of trade, 
Teaze.not for gain or loss, 

But ssem te lie in the pine-tree’s shades, 
Or tread on the tufted moss. 


dad I peseofally fill aslesp.at night, 
To the sound of singing streams, 
While the gleam of a thousand leaves of light 
Ttamipes the realm of dreams. 


[omrervat.] 
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PART FIRST. 


Mus Herex Lozimen dropped her handker- 
diel, Richard Warner picked up the dainty 
luce trifle and gave it back into the lite pink- 
Goved hand frum which it had slipped. Ia re- 
tarn for the service, he received a smile, a bow, 
tad @ masical “ thank you.” 

If Mr. Warner had been young man of 
Wulth end position, the bow might have been 
the thousandch part of an inch lower, and the 
tulle sweeter by ag much as six grains of honey, 
tad the “thank you” might have had ¢ trifle 
las of the iceberg formality, and a trifle more of 
the sanshine of cordiality in its silver meludy. 
Bur he was only a poor clerk of her father’s with 
‘lary of seven handred a year, and no person- 
tl possessions beyond a handsome face, fine figure, 
md widowed mother—the latter item to be sup- 
Pored ont of the seven hundred. Miss Lorimer 
Ceodacted herself accordingly. 

Mr. Richard Warner walked on very coolly 
ther the litue act of courtesy above-mentioned. 
Miss Lorimer let her great black eyes follow him 
Mniriogly fur a moment (if his salary hadn’t 
been bat fire hundred, she couldn’t have helped 
Mdniring such « fine face and figure), and then 
th turned them back, half languishingly, half 
dalainfally to the expressionless countenance of 


Augnstus Stickney, who had. just taken up a. 


standing position beside her. 

Mr. Stickney was a young man who had 2 
habit of saying and doing all manner of inex- 
pressibly soft things, in all manner of indescrib- 


ably soft ways. He was the owner of a very. 


weak pair of milky blue eyes, a pale yellow 
moustache, the reputation of a roue, and. an ex- 
pectation of a cool fifty thousand in his own 
right, when the paternal Stickney should see fit 
to “ shuffle off his mortal coil.” Miss Lorimer 
conducted herself accordingly again. 

“A very fine-looking fellow—that young 
Warner—don’t you think so, Mr. Stickney ?”’ she 
asked, arching her pretty brows in a Very patron- 
izing manner. | 

“ Passable,” replied the young man addressed, 
lifting with exquisite tact and grace, an eye-glass 
to the weakest of his weak eyes, and scratinizing 
Warner through it with one of those long, aris- 


tocratic stares peculiar to wall-bred people. “ Bug 
wha is he ?” 


Now Mr. Stickney didn’t ask the question for. 


information. He knew, as well as he knew 
that. the habit of wearing No. 4, ladiew’ size 
gaiters was giving him some most excruciating. 
corns, that the gentleman about whom they were 
conversing, was only a salaried clerk in the em- 
ploy of his pretty companion’s wealthy fasher, 
The query, taken in connection with the inquir- 
ing life of the eyelids, and the slightly severe 
tone in which it was put, was intended to indicate 
in a delicate way, the great difference between 
seven handred dollars annually, with a widowed 
mother to be supported out of it, and an inheri- 
tance of fifty thousand, wiih only @ six fuot ma 
hogany coffin between him and its possession, 
Muss Lorimer understood and appreciated the 
hint. 

“O, he’s nobody to be sure! Bat father has 
some very eccentric notions, and insists upon 
our asking him to. all our Parties, as much 
as though he were # young lord.” 

Mr. Warner had made the circuit of the rooms 
again during this conversation, and was approach. 
ing the place where they stoud—this time with 
Miss Adelaide Lorimer on his arm. There 
couldo’t have been a greater Contrast, bad some 
little roseate morning cloud taken it imio its head 
to run away with its grandfather, the miduighe, 
than there was between the above numed couple 
~~ Warner, with his tall, proud figure, in its suit 
of well-worn, but glossy black bruadcluth, his 
dark, handsome, manly face, aud inay nificant 
black eyes—and Adelaide—sliy tit, 8ylph-like, 
sunshiny, in ber robes of some white, gussamer 
fabric, with her violet eyes, rose-tinted cheeks, 
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and soft curls floating to her waist like a golden 
mist. 

They looked well together, nevertheless, and 
Miss Helen angrily bit a line of milky little 
teeth into the rose of her under lip on seeing 
them in each other’s company. She had been 
‘thinking for the past few minutes what a nice 
person Mr. Warner would be to flirt with. She 
was tired of the yellow moustache, weak eyes 
and insipid gallantries of her devoted Augustus, 
and though she intended in due course of time 
to become Mrs. Stickney, unless some suitor 
with an extra thousand happened along, she 
couldn’t see why for that reason she might not 
entertain herself by breaking the heart of her 
father’s handsome clerk in the meantime. He 
was just the one to coquette with. It would be 
so delightful to entangle him heart and soul in 
the silken snare of her witcheries and arts, and 
then slay him, not as Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
was supposed to slay her humble suitor, “with 
her noble birth” (for Miss Helen’s grandfather 
had been a butcher, and her father himself com- 
menced life at the very foot of the social ladder), 
but to knock him down dead (forgive me, dear 
Tennyson) with her father’s stone front mansion, 
velvet carpets, and her own frigid air of Fifth 
Avenue contempt. 

What right had Miss Adelaide to step in thus 
unceremoniously between her and her intended 
victim? It was downright mean, and she 
wouldn’t submit to it. Somehow, by some care- 
less motion of the lady’s wrist, her jewelled fan 
was jostled from its place, and sliding down her 
long skirt of rose-colored satin, fell diréctly at 
Mr. Warner’s feet, as that gentleman was pass- 
ing. Of course he could do no less than dis- 
engage his arm from his companion’s and restore 
the misplaced article (Mr. Stickney had turned 
his head for fear of an introduction), and of 
course he saw no attempt at fascination in the 
beaming glance with which Miss Helen’s superb 
eyes acknowledged the politeness. Of course, 
too, he failed to be aware of any art, in the way 
that charming young lady managed to engage 
him in a sentimental conversation, or any co- 
quettish manceuvre in the skilfal manner in which 
itcame about that almost before he knew it, 
Miss Adelaide was promenading the room with 
Mr. Stickney, and her haughty sister was cling- 
ing, a bewildering and affable substitate, to the 
sleeve of his plebeian coat. 

Perhaps, however, he noticed the little shadow 
of disappointment which flitted over Adelaide’s 
pretty face, as the evening drew to a close, and 
he found no chance to speak with her again. 
How could she know that it was not his inclina- 
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tion, but Miss Helen that held him captive? At 
any rate, he muttered to himself in the solitade 
of his chamber that night : 

“How provoking it was !—Helen’s face may 
have the most artistic beauty, but Adelaide’s is 
sweet as an angel’s.—I wonder when Lorimer 
intends to raise my salary *”’ 

At the same moment, Miss Helen, languidly 
disrobing herself, was remarking, with a weari- 
some yawn which stretched her little rose of a 
mouth to a width that might have surprised her 
delicate and fastidious Augustus, that “that 
Warner was a presuming fellow, and came near 
making love to her. She would take him down 
a little, if she died for it. She did wish Stickney 
would dye his moustache ;”’ while Adelaide, lis- 
tening with burning cheeks, snuggled her golden 
head down deeper into the great downy pillows, 
and let the embroidered sleeve of her night-robe 
fall acroes her face in such a way as to conceal 
the suspicious glitter of something very like to 
tears on her silken lashes, and which made her 
blue eyes look like May violets after a dash of 
summer rain has sprinkled the meadows. 


PART SECOND. 


Fortune is a very woman for fickleness. (I 
ask the pardon of all my fair sisters, and beg 
leave, if the comparison is offensive, to limit it to 
myself.) She likes to make men woo her ardent- 
ly and long, and then when they think her won, 
and begin to bask in the glory of her smiles, to 
slip like a sunbeam from their embrace, and, 
coquette-like, fling herself into the arms of some 
disheartened suitor, for whom she has had only 
rebuffs and scorn before. 7 

Many 2 rich man goes to bed at night mum- 
bling over with his lips golden vagaries of spec- 
ulation, when he should be saying his prayers, 
and wakes up in the morning a beggar. Many 
a beggar crawls to his pallet of straw to live over 
in dreams the bitterness of want, and wakens to 
find the coffers of some dead millionnaire emptied 
at his feet, and the same hands that denied him 
alms but yesterday, stretched out in the fawning 
clasp of good fellowship to-day. 

Mr. Richard Warner went to the post-office 
one morning and got aletter. A very important 
looking document it was—thick, awkward, and 
with a foreign post-mark. He had only two cor- 
respondents in the world—his mother and his 
cousin Lizzie. And he turned the strange epistle 
over two or three times in his hand, before open- 
ing it, knowing that it came from neither of 
them, and wondering where and who it could be 
from. 


He broke the seal in the street; read a few 
lines and turned white; a few more and turned 
red ; a few more and started on a dead run down 
the street, making be-crinolined ladies stare and 
bundle-laden errand boys dodge one side ; knock- 
ing the breath out of two or three corpulent gen- 
tlemeri’s bodies, and giving a broad leap over the 
back of one old apple-woman who was stooping 
down by her fruit-stand to pick up a stray bit of 
change, and who looked up just in season to see 
the gentleman’s undignified coat-tails fly like a 
pair of black wings around the corner. 

The next thing known of him, he was stand- 
ing in the counting-room of his employer, Mr. 
John Lorimer, panting, flushed, trembling—try- 
ing to stammer out something, between laughter 
and tears, about giving up his situation—hundred 
thousand dollars—old aunt—East Indies—died— 
left him heir—etc., etc. 

The amount of it was the poor clerk had sud- 
denly become a rich man. But when he repeat- 
ed his intention of giving up his clerkship and 
entering into business for himself—Mr. Lorimer 
demurred—hesitated a moment—slapped him on 
the shoulder—called him a capital fellow (a face- 


tious allusion to his unexpected acquisition of cap- - 


ital, probably), and offered him a partnership in 
the firm of Lorimer & Co. 

Mr. Warner looked out of the window and 
whistled. Looked up at the ceiling and sighed. 
Down to the carpet and smiled. Into Mr. Lori- 
mer’s face and blushed. 

“On one condition he would accede to Mr. 
Lorimer’s proposal.” 

“ What was it?” 

“That he should allow him to enter into two 
partnerships at the same time—one mercantile, 
the other matrimonial—one with himself, i. ¢., 
Mr. Lorimer, the other with Mr. L.’s daughter.” 

“Twas agreed—if the daughter had no ob- 
jections. He meant Helen, of course ?”’ 

“No, Adelaide.” 

“ But he couldn’t spare Adelaide. She was 
nothing but a child. Helen was just the right 
age to marry, and beside—beside—” 

Mr. Lorimer stammered there. He didn’t 
like to say that Helen was twenty-four years 
old—going on twenty-five, and that he was anx- 
jous to get her married off. No, indeed—that 


wouldn’tdo. He scratched his head, and looked 
puzzled fora moment. His face brightened all 
at once. 


“He believed Adelaide was engaged to a 
young lawyer—couldn’t say certain. Mr. War- 
ner needn’t look so. crest-fallen. Helen wasn’t 
engaged. Was certainly the Aandsomer of the 
two. Would make the best wife, he thought.” 
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“Mr: Warner didw’t think 96, but was too polite 
to contradict. Hinted that Helen wouldn’t 
marry him. 

“Yes she would.” 

' “No she wouldn’t.” 

“Try her and see.” 

Mr. Warner didn’t like to—knew he should 
fail. A bright idea struck Atm all at once. 
‘Might he have Adelaide if Helen wouldn’t mar- 
ry him ?” 

“ Yes.” . : 

“And Mr. Lorimer wouldn’t say anything to 
Helen about his sudden inheritance ?” 

“No—no.” 

“He might go right up to the house and ask 
her then ¢”” 

“Hadn't he better wait until after dinner.” 
Mr. L. thought so. 

‘‘No—he must go then. He shouldn’t take 
any comfort til his mind was settled.” 

“Well, ran along then.” 

And he did ran along. And Mr. Lorimer 
looking after him, rubbed his chin with the back 
of his hand in a disconcerted kind of a way, and 
muttered to himself: : 

“What a deuce of a hurry the boy isin. The 
jade will refase him as sure as the world—and I 
shouldn’t wonder if they both of them did. If 
he only hadn’t made me promise not to say any- 
thing about his good fortune !” 

He stood with a little vexed shadow on his 
face for a moment. Then another bright idea 
was born into his brain. 

“But I didn’t promise not to write anything 
about it, didI! Ha, ha! John Lorimer, you're 
an oldone. You'll fix it yet.” 

He went to his desk and dashed off a few lines 
on paper. Called his errand boy and put it in 
his hand. | 

“Ran up to the house and give that to Miss 
Lorimer. You see that man—Mr. Warner— 
going up the street ¢” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Well, if you don’t get there before he does, 
Pll break every bone in your little lazy body 
when you get back, and turn you off without 
your last week’s wages. Do you hear ?” 

“ Y-y-yes—sir 1” 

(Exit errand boy, making up faces.) 


PART THIRD. 


Miss Hetex Lonimerr’s hour of triumph had 
arrived. Mr. Warner had come to the house, 
and asked for a private interview with her. Of 
course she knew what he had to say. She 
Wouldn’t be afraid to wager anything from her 
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new gold bracelets to her cameid’s hair chani— 
(ost. five hundred dollare)—that he had come ta, 
offer himeelf. 

Wouldn’t she wither him with her disdain— 
the presuming beggar! Wouldn’t it be rare 
sport to see him cringe and tarn white and apol- 
ogise? She drew her head up and biased ber 
eyes experimentally before her mirror, to see 
how she would look refusing him. She wished 
he had Stickney’s expectations, or Stickney had 
his handsome face and form. She would act a 
different part then. 

A servant came to the door and handed her a. 
note, just as she was getting ready to descend to 
the parlor. She glanced at it and threw it. on 
the toilet-table. 

‘‘Father’s hand-writing. Shall have time 
enough to read it by-and-by, but this fan is: toe 
geed: to be delayed.” 

She swept down the stairs, and into the richly- 
farnished drawing-room, like a princess. 

It was just as she expected. Mr. Richard 
Warner made her a plump offer of bis heart, hand 
aad fortune, couching his proposal in words 
rather too cold to give her much of a triumph, 
and dwelling at much length on his poverty, It 
wasn’t exacely what she had expected from such 
a@.man—not half ardent enough. She swallowed 


her chagrin, however, and gave her haughty |. 


head two or three extra tossea, out of sheer spite 
and revenge. 

Richard fidgetted uneasily in his chair, during 
the moment of silence which followed his offer. 
Poor fellow! He began to be afraid she woud 
accept him in spite of everything. He caught a 
glance at his handsome face in the mirror oppo- 
site, thought of Stickney’s sallow, yellow-fringed 
countenance, and feared it the more. What if 
she should? Horror of horrors! He wouldn’t 
marry her, if she did. He vowed he wouldn’t. 
He’d tell her ‘twas all a mistake—and he meant 
her sister. If he couldn’t have Adelaide, he 
wouldn’t have anybody. 

The lady’s first word set him at rest om ¢hat 
score. 

“ Sir, is it p-o-s-sible that you bave misunder- 
stood my condescensiun in this way? You are 
very p-r-e-sumptuoas! My father shall hear of 
this, and I fear you will lose your situation. 
Shall I call a servant to show you the door, or 
can you find it alone?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Miss Lorimer. I 
beg leave to infurm you that it was your father’s 
wishes and not my own thut brorght me here,” 
replied Warner, with a smile so strange and self- 
possessed as to bewilder bis companion. ‘Any 
information which yuu can give him will there--, 


RHE SISTERS. 


fore be unnecessary. If I had not besn sure what 
your answer would have beea to my offer, J: 
should never have made it, as nothing could be. 
farther from my real desires than to call you my 
wife. If you please, I will speak with Miss. 
Adelaide.a moment.” 

With a blazing face, the baffled coquette left. 
her unscathed victim, and ran up to her room: 
te drown in a flood of angry tears, the shame, 
mortification and wonder which her interview 
with Warner had occasioned. She didn’t know 
what to make of the man; bat one thing she. 
felt pretty confidest of—that she had burned her 
own fingers instead. of his. 

An hour later, Adelaide, stealing in, blushing, 
and happy, to tell her of her betrothal to Richard . 
Warner (for she, like the dear, true hearted litsle 
girl she was, had aecepted him in spite of his. 
supposed poverty), found her just tearing open 
her father’s note, and going up beside her, leaned 
over her shoulder, and the two sisters read 
together. 


“ Herew —If Warner offers himself, net aul 
him. He's just come ia possession of a spleadid 
fortune. I’ve no time to expiuia. I shail take 
him in partnership next week. Be sure and ac- 
cept him. ’fis: the best match in the city. 


“J. Lonimee’ 
“P. 8. Old Stickney has failed.’’ 


Helen fainted ! 


TIME RECKONED BY ONIONS. 


The progress of an age depends not so mueh 
upon natural growths as artificial appliances. 
Sixty years ago there were no duily papers. 
Friction matches had not even euligh the 
world. ‘The sua-dial‘and huengiass alone:took 
their notes of time. Darkness, it would seem, 
must have brooded over the earth. ‘ At such a 
time as this,” a4 a now ayed friend, ‘1 was 
teaching school in a usetts villuge. One 
Monday foreneon, I had lest my revkuuing, and 
time wore heavily away. 1 luuged to dismiss 
school, but feared to excite the surprise of the 
aera by sending the children home wo early. 

this dilemma, an idea struck me. 1 
send the dullest boy I had with an empty dinner 
basket, to the house of a spiuster neur by, whose 
hour-glass had a more methodical reputation 
than mine, with instructions to bring back the 
time of day in theempty basket. It was not long 
ere he returned, bearing eleven and a hulf onions: 
as tho result of his expedition. 1 was satisfied, 
eet my hour-glass in motion, and in half au hour 
dismissed the school.” 


OLD TREES. 


Old trees by night are Hke men in thought; 
By poetry to silence wruught ; 
- They stand so still, and they look 80 wise, 
With fulded arms end balf-shut eyes, 
More shadowy than the shade they cast, 
When the wan moonlight on the river passed. 
¥.W. Paper. 


